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long- ridge, as represented on the map, and from that side there is not the 
slightest difficulty in getting to the summit. 

The concentric structure of the North Dome is well seen in the Royal 
Arches, which are in fact, a sort of appendage to its base. An examina- 
tion of the photograph No. 12, will show at once how this peculiarity of 
structure pervades the whole mass of rock, and how these arches have 
been formed by the slipping down of immense plates of granite, the size of 
the cavity thus left being enormous, but not easily measured. The arches 
and the column, at the angle of the main Talley and the Tenaya Canon, 
seem as if intended to form a base of adequate magnitude and grandeur 
for the support of the Dome which rests upon them. 

The Half Dome, on the opposite side of the Tenaya Canon, is the 
loftiest and most imposing mass of those considered as part of the 
Yosemite. It is not as high as Cloud’s Rest, but the latter seems rather 
to belong to the Sierra than to the Yosemite. The Half Dome is in sight, 
in the distance, as we descend the Mariposa trail ; but is not visible in 
the lower part of the V alley itself ; it is seen first when we come to the 
meadow opposite to Hutchings’s. The form of the Half Dome may be 
understood from photographs Nos. 14 and 19. In the one it is seen flat- 
wise or in front, from below ; and in the other nearly edgewise, from 
above. It is a crest of granite, rising to the height of 4,737 feet above the 
Valley, perfectly inaccessible, being probably the only one of all the 
prominent points about the Yosemite which never has been, and never 
will be, trodden by human foot. The summit of the Half Dome runs in a 
northeast and southwest direction, parallel with the canon ; it rises on the 
southwest side with a grand, regular dome-like form, but falls off rapidly 
in a series of steps as it descends to the northeast. At right-angles with 
this, or cross- wise of the mass, the section is very peculiar. On the side 
fronting Tenaya Canon, it is absolutely vertical for 2,000 feet or more down 
from the summit, and then falls off with a very steep slope, of probably 
60 or 70 degrees, to the bottom of the canon. This si ope, however, is not, 
as one would suppose, a talus of fragments fallen from above ; it is a mass 
of granite rock, part and parcel of the solid structure of the Dome ; the 
real debris pile at the bottom is absolutely insignificant in dimensions 
compared with the Dome itself. On the opposite face the Half Dome is 
not absolutely vertical ; it has a rounded form at the top and grows more 
and more steep at the bottom. In photograph No. 19, we see something 
of this, although the view is not taken quite edgewise of the Dome. The 
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whole appearance of the mass is that of an originally dome-shaped eleva- 
tion, with an exceedingly steep curve, of which the western half has been 
split off and become engulfed. This geological theory of its formation 
appears to have forced itself upon those who gave it the name ‘ ‘ Half 
Dome,” which is one that seems to suggest itself, at the first sight of this 
truly marvelous crest of rock. Prom all the upper part of the Talley and 
from all the heights about it, the Half Dome presents itself as an 
object of the most imposing grandeur. It has not the massiveness of 
El Capitan, but is more astonishing, and probably there are few visitors 
to the Valley who would not concede to it the first place among all the 
wonders of the region. Even the most casual observer must recognize in 
it a new revelation of mountain grandeur. Those who have not seen 
it could never comprehend its extraordinary form and proportions, not 
even with the aid of photographs. It is entirely unique in the Sierra 
Nevada ; and, so far as we know, in the world. The only possible rival 
would be the Matterhorn. Each is unique in its way ; but the forms of 
the two are so different, that they will hardly bear comparison. 

Farther up the canon of the Tenaya, is a beautiful little lake called 
“Mirror Lake,” an expansion of the Tenaya Fork. It is frequently 
visited, and best early in the morning, for the purpose of getting the 
reflection from its unruffled surface of a noble overhanging mass of rock, 
to which the name of Mount Watkins has been given, as a compliment to 
the photographer who has done so much to attract attention to this 
region. 

Still farther up the Tenaya Fork, on the right-hand side, is “ Cloud’s 
Rest,” the somewhat fanciful designation of a long, bare, steep and 
extremely elevated granite ridge, which connects the Talley with the High 
Sierra. This point is one of the few which has not been measured by the 
Geological Survey ; it is perhaps a thousand feet higher than the Half 
Dome, or nearly 10,000 feet above the sea-level. Its bare steep slope, 
uniform from summit to base, will be recognized in photograph No. 19, 
just behind the Half Dome. 

Following up the Tenaya Fork canon we find the creek coming 
down in a series of cascades and waterfalls through an almost impassable 
gorge ; but through which access may be had, by good climbers, to the 

trail from Big Oak Flat to Mono Lake. It is, however, not passable for 
animals. 

V e return now to the canon of the Main Merced river, which also 



